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INVESTMENT WITHOUT INFLATION 


BY PER JACOBSSON 


investment has become the keynote of our 
times. It is natural that under-developed countries 
should attach great importance to achieving a large 
volume of investment, for they know very well 
that it is only by technical advance in the form 


of increased use of better methods: — which 
usually presupposes more industrial and agri- 
cultural investment — that they can achieve a 


higher rate of production and thus raise their 
standard of living. In the past hundred years 
several European writers have expressed the fear 
that, with growing industrialisation, human beings 
would become slaves of the machines. It is salu- 
tary to contrast these views with those of the 
populations of the less developed countries, for 
there the machine has come to be regarded as the 
great liberator from drudgery and as one of the 
principal means of attaining a richer life. But it 
does not take long for these overseas countries 
to discover that they need capital in order to be 
able to undertake the desired investments, and 
that a part of this capital will have to be used 
for the purchase of machinery and materials from 
abroad. For this reason, the possibility of taking 
up loans in the United States and Europe will 
necessarily be a question of importance to them, 
and they have also set great hopes on the U. 5. 
Government’s Point-l*our Programme as a source 
of foreign funds. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the 
many problems raised by the financing of invest- 
ment in the under-developed countries. One 
obvious danger is that they may be inclined to 
over-estimate the amount of capital which they 
will be able to obtain from the already industri- 
alised countries; it is, incidentally, probable that 
some of them have an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of the aid furnished to western Europe 
through the Marshall Plan. In this connection 
it is interesting to quote the words of the Presi- 
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dent of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, who pointed out in a speech in 
January 1953 that ‘European countries them- 
selves have financed ninety per cent. of their 
reconstruction out of their own resources’’. While 
it is probable that certain amounts will continue 
to be made available through grants-in-aid, the 
overseas countries will have to obtain the bulk 
of the funds they need from domestic savings, 
supplemented by loans issued abroad and direct 
investments by foreign firms. In considering this 
whole question it must be borne in mind that 
there are very few countries in the world today 
which have capital resources available for invest- 
ment abroad. Switzerland, with a high rate of 
domestic saving and relatively limited opportuni- 
ties for investment at home, is in a position to 
allow foreign loans to be issued on its market — 
there has been a regular flow of foreign loans 
and credits in recent years — but the amounts 
involved come to only some Sw.fces 400—-500 mil- 
lion (or about $100 million) per year. The United 
States, too, has a plentiful supply of domestic 
savings, but it also has great opportunities for 
investment at home — and, therefore, no great 
urge to place money abroad. And Great Britain, 
which again had a surplus on the current account 
of its balance of payments in 1952, has already 
undertaken commitments under the Colombo Plan 
and in other ways within its own Commonwealth. 
It is true that increased production and a better 
financial balance may soon enable some of the 
other countries of western Europe (the Nether- 
lands, for instance) to resume capital exports, but 
the amounts in question will necessarily be limited 
for some years to come. One of the reasons why 
a restoration of financial equilibrium in France 
would be an event of the greatest importance is 
that the French capital market might fairly soon 
acquire sufficient resources from current saving 
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for there to be a certain amount to spare for 
foreign investment. 

But even if there is a possibility of obtaining 
greater amounts of capital from Europe, it 
remains true that, in order to be able to develop 
their own economies, the overseas countries must 
concentrate first of all on stimulating domestic 
saving. There is a temptation for these countries 
to try to procure the necessary funds by recourse 
to bank credit — and a number of countries have 
done so, even though the result has been an 
inflationary rise in prices and difficulties in the 
balance of payments. One sometimes hears it said 
that the overseas countries, with their great need 
of capital, cannot be expected to apply a severe 
monetary policy, and that they will therefore very 
likely continue to use somewhat inflationary 
methods. Without attempting to prophesy what 
they will actually do, it may be useful to recall a 
view recently expressed by Professor Erik Lin- 
dahl (of Sweden), who has served as a United 
Nations’ expert in Chile. In many countries, he de- 
clared, inflation might be said to have proved bene- 
ficial to employment and perhaps also to capital 
formation, since large business profits had made 
it possible for many firms to achieve a high 
level of self-financing. But, he added, if inflation 
were allowed to continue, the effects would be 
different — as had been shown by the experience 
of Chile, in which country the rate of capital 
formation was lower than would have been the 
case had there been no inflation. 

The Bank for International Settlements, which, 
in its recently issued Annual Report, devotes the 
longest chapter to the question of “The Financing 
of Investment”, quotes the words of Professor 
Lindahl and makes the comment that it has thus 
also been the experience of countries outside 
Europe that in the long run inflationary deficit 
financing defeats its own object. 

Keynes said that “in the long run we are all 
dead”, meaning to stress thereby that it is often 
necessary for human beings to think in terms of 
fairly short-term goals when deciding on their 
policies. But as far as inflationary financing is 
concerned, there is reason to believe that inflation 
has already had a sufficient “run” to make people 
aware of the actual dangers involved; indeed, in 


other countries, as in Chile, the disorganisation 
and distrust engendered by inflationary financing 
tends to diminish the flow of savings available 
and in that way to reduce the volume of invest- 
ment. Moreover, many of the investments under- 
taken in a period of inflation are apt to be of a 
wasteful character, so that there is also a loss on 
that score. 

It is often pointed out that a progressive com- 
munity requires a constantly increasing volume 
of credit and that, in view of this fact, there is 
a certain amount of room for credit expansion 
which may have to be rendered effective by an 
official investment policy. Those who argue along 
these lines often forget three things: 

(i) Firstly, they often argue — even though 
boom conditions have prevailed almost con- 
tinually since the war — as if the world 
were in the grip of a depression, resulting 
in a weakening of the urge to invest. The 
science of economics may not as yet be able 
to ascertain what are the exact causes of 
the economic fluctuations which take place 
under peacetime conditions but there are 
surely few who would deny that for some 
time after a world-wide war there ought 
to be no lack of opportunities for invest- 
ment. Keynes himself was aware that war 
created such opportunities, as is evident al- 
ready from pages 307 and 308 of his ““Gen- 
eral Theory” (published in 1936). Those 
who were in close contact with Keynes in 
the years preceding his death in March 1946 
know from many of his conversations that 
he foresaw the coming of a period in which 
what he called “classical principles” would 
come into their own again. He was not 
afraid of the idea: he wrote in his post- 
humous article published in the June 1046 
number of the “Economic Journal’, that he 
found himself ‘moved, not for the first 
time, to remind contemporary economists 
that the classical teaching embodied some 
permanent truths of great significance, 
which we are liable to-day to overlook be- 
cause we associate them with other doctrines 
which we cannot now accept without much 
qualification”. It is particularly unfortunate 
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that many of Keynes’ followers did not 
realise that the methods applicable in a 
period of world-wide depression would not 
be suitable under the conditions of the post- 
1945 boom. 

(11) Secondly, it is not always sufficiently real- 
ised that the amounts which need to be 
added each year to the note circulation and 
the volume of demand deposits in order to 
ensure relatively stable prices are not very 
large. In Sweden the note circulation at the 
end of 1952 totalled S. Kr. 4620 million. 
Assuming that the annual increase required 
is one of 3 per cent., the note circulation 
would have to expand by about S. Kr. 140 
million in 1953. Demand deposits at the end 
of 1952 stood at S. Kr. 5 810 million, and 
3 per cent. of that would be S. Kr. 160 
million — so that such an addition plus the 
requisite increase in the note circulation 
would amount altogether to about S. Kr. 
300 million. It will thus be seen that at a 
time — as in 1953 — when the amount to 
be borrowed by the Swedish Government 
and the local authorities (i. e. not including 
the requirements of industry and other 
private borrowers) is estimated at as much 
as S. Kr. 2500 million, the necessary ex- 
pansion of the money volume could not in 
any case be counted upon to provide very 
much of the new capital needed. 

(iii) Normally, the required expansion in the 
volume of money is brought about by trans- 
actions relating to the balance of payments 
(being, for instance, the consequence of an 
influx of gold) or by internal credit oper- 
ations, e. g. by the lending of commercial 
banks to private business. It is possible, of 
course, that the increase in the credit volume 
will be brought about by the lending of 
funds by the banks to the government; the 
danger is, however, that when the govern- 
ment spends the newly-created purchasing 
power thus obtained from the banks the 
amounts in question will not accrue to those 
firms and individuals who need to hoid 
increased demand deposits, and that conse- 
quently these firms will still borrow — with 
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the result that the total of new money 
finally injected into the economy will be 
excessive. When this is taken into account, 
it becomes clear that the amounts which the 
government can safely obtain from the 
banking system by virtue of the necessary 
annual increase in the money volume are so 
small that it is best to leave them out of 
account. There are no untapped sources of 
capital available in the banking system.t 
The question under discussion so far has been 
whether the regular expansion in the money 
volume extends the banks’ lending capacity to any 
notable extent, and the answer has been that the 
additional lending power which it confers is only 
very slight. But banks receive savings from the 
public in the form, for instance, of savings depos- 
its, and these resources they are most certainly 
able to re-lend. This lending activity based on 
deposits gives rise, however, to a number of 
problems the importance of which is not always 
fully appreciated. There are, for example, certain 
technical problems relating to the difficulty of 
determining to what extent banks really obtain 
genuine savings from the public. As Professor 
D. H. (now Sir Dennis) Robertson pointed out 
in a famous lecture delivered at the London 
School of Economics in February 1928 (published 
in his “Essays in Monetary Theory”, London, 
1940), those who hold current accounts in banks 
may save simply by not drawing cheques on their 
accounts. The banks will be aware of savings 
having been made if, for instance, amounts are 
transferred to (say) savings deposits — and for 
that reason, among others, it is important that 
the rates of interest paid on savings or time 
deposits are higher than those paid on current 
accounts. At the present moment the danger is 
not, however, that the banks will lend too little, 
but that they will lend too much; and that danger 


1 After a period of inflation exceptional circumstances may 
arise in which the real value of the circulation has been very 
much reduced. When confidence returns, the public will want 
more money, and the provision of this may be effected by 
means of bank loans to the government. Such circumstances do 
not exist for long, however. They were present in Germany 
during the last two months Of 1923 and the first few months 
of the following year, just after the inflation had been stopped, 
but as early as April 1924 the Reichsbank had to take mea- 
sures to put a stop to over-lending all round. 
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is particularly great in those countries in which 
the banks do not confine their lending activities 
mainly to the provision of working capital for 
business firms but also grant credits for long- 
term investment purposes (as has been the case of 
German banking). 

There are, on the other hand, commercial banks 
of the type existing for instance in the Nether- 
lands and they will extend credits to finance the 
holding of commodity stocks and the payment of 
wages and also to cover the cost of materials 
required for current production but refrain from 
the granting of credit for long-term investment 
purposes. When a house is built, the banks in 
question will usually grant credits for the period 
of its construction, and similarly they will provide 
the funds for the so-called “pre-financing” of the 
erection of a factory, the installation of machinery, 
etc. It is in the nature of “pre-financing” that the 
bank credits granted for such a purpose should be 
repaid by means of long-term capital, e. g. the 
credits required for the building of a house being 
repaid by means of the contracting of mortgages 
with a savings bank. If such “unloading” does not 
take place, the commercial banks will be drawn 
into the financing of capital assets, 7. e. they will 
become involved in long-term financing. It is, of 
course, true that mistakes can also be made in 
the financing of stocks (too much credit having 
been extended in several countries for this 
purpose, for instance, in the summer of 1950, 
after the outbreak of the conflict in Korea), but 
there is, after all, a limit to the amount of goods 
which can be held and the position may be re- 
versed fairly quickly by a curtailment of the 
credits, leading to a reduction in the stocks (as 
happened in more than one market during 1951). 
But if too much long-term credit is granted, there 
is not the same possibility of speedily rectifying 
the situation — and that is in itself a reason for 
exercising special caution in this connection, 

It is, however, well known that in recent years 
the industrial recovery of western Germany has 
been financed very largely by means of medium 
and long-term credits granted by the German 
banks — and that, even so, Germany has been 
able to strengthen its monetary reserves. The 
reason is that the German banks have received 


sufficient amounts of genuine savings from the 
public to provide a backing for their medium and 
long-term credits. The figures for 1952 are quite 
impressive: in that year the banks granted slightly 
more than DM 4 milliard of such credits, but 
received, on the other hand, over DM 6 milliard 
in the form of medium and long-term funds 
(including savings deposits and the proceeds of 
sales of bank securities). But even if the lending 
by banks in Germany involved no inflationary 
danger, it is realised that the channelling of a 
very considerable part of a country’s savings via 
the banking system can prove very perilous in 
times of crisis. The German authorities are there- 
fore anxious to develop the capital markets, and 
an important step in this direction was taken in 
May, when it was decided that 5 per cent. mort- 
gage bonds should be issued at 93 (which cor- 
responds fairly well to the market conditions), the 
earlier attempt to sell them at 99 being thus 
abandoned. The Germans have had such bitter 
experience of the effects of an acute banking 
crisis (in 1931) that they ought certainly to do 
everything possible to avoid the repetition of the 
mistakes made in the past. 

It is beginning to be recognised that wide and 
effective capital markets represent an indispens- 
able part of the credit machinery of a modern 
country. Without such markets it becomes very 
difficult to “unload” the bank credits by which 
the construction of houses and other capital assets 
has been pre-financed and, in general, to avoid 
an excessive amount of medium and long-term 
lending by the commercial banks. The great ad- 
vantage of the capital markets is that they are fed 
by genuine savings and that therefore the funds 
obtained through them are of a non-inflationary 
character so long as the central banks avoid giving 
artificial support to the bond market. The ac- 
ceptance of a flexible rate is in some respects of 
greater importance in the long-term market than 
in the short-term market, since the provision of 
newly-created money for the financing of long- 
term investment is bound to lead to an over-large 
increase in the volume of monetary purchasing 
power. It was a great merit of the British Labour 
Government that from the autumn of 1947 it 
allowed the practice of artificially supporting the 
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bond market to be discontinued, thus permitting 
the quotations for long-term government securities 
to decline. In the Netherlands, too, a Coalition 
Government, in which the Prime Minister and the 
Finance Minister have consistently been Socialists, 
has had no objection to flexible interest rates, 
the yield of government bonds rising in 1951 to 
rather more than 41/2 per cent. In this connection 
it may also be recalled, with regard to the in- 
troduction of a flexible interest policy in the 
United States (in 1951), not only that this took 
place while the Democrats were in power but also 
that the foremost advocate of that policy in 
Congress was the Democratic Senator Paul Doug- 
las of Illinois. And during the Presidential election 
of 1952 both parties refrained — deliberately, it 
is said — from bringing questions of monetary 
policy into the field of controversy. The notion 
is now once more gaining ground that the best 
service that can be rendered to all classes of the 
population is to restore a healthy currency and 
that the political parties should, as far as possible, 
leave the consideration of the technical questions 
involved to the central banks. 

But, it is often asked, is there not a danger 
that an increase in interest rates will lead to an 
undue reduction in the volume of investment? 
The answer is that there is no such danger at a 
time when investment opportunities are plentiful, 
and it is essential, especially in such circumstances, 
to ensure that the volume of investment is not 


greater than is warranted by the flow of genuine 
savings. In more than one country it has been 
found that the raising of the official discount 
rate, by strengthening confidence in the currency, 
has led to an acceleration of the rate of saving 
and has thus also made possible an increase in the 
volume of investment. 

On the other hand, it is not always sufficiently 
realised that investments ostensibly financed by 
credit expansion are often in fact covered by 
drafts on the monetary reserves. When new 
purchasing power is created and used to pay 
wages, etc., there will be an increase in demand 
for consumer and other goods, and when there 
is already full employment, the extra demand will 
lead to larger imports and, at the same time, will 
tend to reduce the volume of exports. Experience 
has proved — and not least in Sweden — that 
restrictions on foreign exchange and trade are 
powerless to prevent an inflationary increase in 
purchasing power from giving rise to a balance- 
of-payments deficit which, unless covered by loans 
or grants from abroad, will cause a reduction in 
the monetary reserves. As is pointed out in this 
year’s annual Report of the Bank for International 
Settlements (already referred to above), “invest- 
ment which is financed by inflation will soon be 
found to be no investment at all in the proper 
sense of the word, since it eats up already existing 
assets (monetary reserves, etc.) as fast as, or even 
faster than, it brings forth new productive assets”. 
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THE SWEDISH IRON 
AND STEEL INDUSTRY TO-DAY 


BY BARON GERARD DE GEER, 


LESJOFORS AKTIEBOLAG 


The five-year period which ends with the 
present year can undoubtedly be described as the 
most remarkable in the long and varied history 
of the Swedish iron industry. During the years 
1948—1953 a great expansion of capacity has 
been carried through, while at the same time the 
industry has undergone an extensive process of 
rationalization and reorganization. The productive 
capacity in terms of ingots has increased from 
1.3 to over 2 million tons, new metallurgical 
processes such as the sponge-iron method have 
been tried and adopted, and in the manufacturing 
section there has been progress on a wide front. 

In any survey of Swedish iron production a 
distinction must be made between ordinary pro- 
duction (merchant iron and steel) and quality 
production. The great rise in output has occurred 
mainly in the former type of output and is re- 
markable in several respects. Three iron works 
are mainly responsible for this, viz. Domnarvet 
(Stora Kopparbergs Bergslag), Norrbottens Jarn- 
verk and Fagersta. In these works the ingot 
capacity has risen by 300000 tons, 350 000 tons 
and 100000 tons respectively. In all three cases 
the increase has been based on iron derived from 
ore and not on an increased use of scrap, which 
in earlier years was the principal contributor to 
any rise in the ordinary production. From the 
country’s point of view this is a natural and 
satisfactory development which has long been 
sought after. It has been made: possible by the 
technical reorganization which has brought about 
a reduction in the consumption of fossilized fuel 
per unit of output. During the last I50 years it 
has always been Sweden’s lack of fossilized fuel 
which has been the main obstacle to the pro- 


duction of cheap iron. The negative influence of 
this factor on the country’s competitive position 
has been more powerful than the positive in- 
fluence exerted by our resources of rich and 
cheap ore. This shift in the centre of gravity in 
our ordinary production from scrap to ore has 
been all the more welcome since it has coincided 
with the complete collapse of the international 
scrap market. Formerly Sweden was able to im- 
port increasing quantities of scrap, but one after 
the other our former sources of supply have dried 
up and in the future we can only count upon very 
small scrap imports of only a few tens of 
thousands of tons a year. The reason for this has 
been that the countries which used to export scrap 
have now acquired their own iron industries or 
have increased the capacity of the iron works 
which already existed and therefore wish to keep 
their scrap for domestic use. For these reasons 
the Scandinavian scrap market, formerly so im- 
portant, has entirely disappeared. 

The three works mentioned above base their 
production increase on coke pig-iron with further 
processing by the Bessemer method or by a 
combined electro-Bessemer method. This process, 
which is extremely economical in fuel, is well 
adapted to Swedish conditions. It is only in 
isolated cases that reheating is required in the 
course of the processing. The flowing pig-iron is 
tapped in the Bessemer converters and the hot 
ingots are rolled direct into finished products. The 
pig-iron tapped from the blast-furnaces reappears 
in many cases after only a few hours as steel- 
plates, girders or rails on the cooling-beds of the 
rolling-mills. 

What are the prospects that this production will 
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be able to stand its ground in the increased com- 
petition which must now be expected on the inter- 
national market? Only a hypothetical answer can 
be given to this question, but there is some reason 
to regard the situation with cautious optimism. It 
seems as if ore prices will remain at a relatively 
higher level than before the war, a fact which 
will be to our advantage. There are, moreover, 
grounds for expecting a further increase in the 
domestic consumption of iron, and this will in the 
first place be satisfied with Swedish iron. Here, 
Customs duties, freights and the possibility of 
quick deliveries are factors working to the ad- 
vantage of the Swedish iron works. Obviously it 
will be easier for the consolidated and well- 
established works to maintain their possession than 
for the recently started Norrbottens Jarnverk in 
the North of Sweden. Although this undertaking 
can count on cheap ore it has serious disadvan- 
tages to contend with in the form of long distances 
to the consumers, the short shipping season and 
a relatively untrained labour force, and at the 
beginning this will involve many difficulties. 
Taking the longer view, there is, however, reason 
to presume that these works can be consolidated 
and will become an economic proposition. One 
thing which the Swedish producers of ordinary 
iron should not count upon as a support for their 
sales is an increase in the tariff protection. An 
increase of Customs duties which would restore 
the protection to its real value before the war by 
taking into account the fall in the value of money 
should be accepted, but to raise the tariffs above 
this level for such an important product as iron 
and steel might produce serious consequences for 
Swedish industry and commerce as a whole. It is 
obvious, however, that this question must be 
considered in its international connection, taking 
due regard to the trade policy which will be 
followed in the future by the leading industrial 
countries in the world. 

If we turn now to the branch of our iron 
industry which has long been the leading one 1. ¢. 
the section which concentrates on quality, here too 
a remarkable change can be seen to have taken 
place during the last few years. As regards the 
number of persons employed and the value of its 
output it still keeps the lead. Ordinary production 
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Production, imports and exports in 1 000 tons, 


Produc- Production of ingots Total 
Year tion of Quality _ Pro- 
pig-iron product duction 


1940 745 665 480 1145 348 193 


Ordinary Imports Exports 


product 


1941 714 678 478 1 156 250 220 
1942 738 7O1 527 I 228 297 140 
1943 792 730 485 I 215 240 116 
1944 854 797 401 1197 252 84 
1945 761 781 422 I 203 42 100 
1946 687 719 484 I 203 478 88 
1947 698 692 498 I 19! 672 gI 


1948 767 720 537 1257 626 97 


1949 SII I 022 347 I 369 689 110 
1950 785 1073 304:5) 1437" 582 118 
1951 851 1 103 400 I 503 750 165, 
1952 I 053 I 224 442 1 666 788 165 


Note: The reduced quantities for the production of quality 
ingots from 1949 onwards are attributable to a certain modi- 
fication of these statistics, with narrower limits for quality 
material. The figures for imports and exports relate to iron 
and steel, excluding pig-iron, scrap and alloys. 


has increased very fast, however, and in terms of 
value alone the difference to-day is not very great. 
The greatest difficulty under which our quality 
production has been labouring in recent times has 
been the high prices of charcoal pig-iron. This, as 
a result of the rise in the price of charcoal, has 
now reached such a level that it has become im- 
possible other than exceptionally to use it as the 
basic raw material. Attempts have been made to 
solve the problem on two lines and it may be 
said that both have succeeded. The first method 
is to use sponge iron, the other to use coke pig- 
iron. During the five-year period the sponge-iron 
method has made remarkable progress. Before the 
present year reaches its end, there are likely to 
be five sponge-iron works in operation, and two 
more are approaching completion. The productive 
capacity can be expected to rise 200000 tons a 
year or more in the near future. It seems as if 
sponge iron will meet all expectations, both with 
regard to quality and with regard to production 
costs. The problem of the prohibitive cost of char- 
coal pig-iron, which has been hanging like a dark 
cloud over the future of Swedish quality pro- 
duction, has been solved and the new raw material 
looks like becoming a useful weapon in the com- 
petitive struggle of the future. 

In view of the fact that this new link in the 
iron producing chain is not very generally known, 
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it may not be out of place to give a brief account 
of what sponge iron is and how it is produced. T he 
blast-furnace process is the traditional method 
for extracting the iron from the ore. The iron 
is extracted in a fluid condition as pig-iron, which 
is an alloy of iron, coal and other substances, and 
generally has an iron content of 95—97 per cent. 

The essential difference between the blast- 
furnace process and the sponge-iron method is 
that in the latter case the material is not heated up 
to its melting point. In ovens of various con- 
structions the ore is brought into intimate contact 
with carbon or carbon oxide and in this process 
the oxygen is reduced and disappears in the form 
of gas. In this way there is produced a porous, 
relatively soft product, containing about 94 per 
cent. iron, which has been called sponge iron. The 
purest possible ore must be used if the process 
is to proceed satisfactorily and result in a good 
end-product, for in the sponge-iron process there 
is not the same possibility as with the blast- 
furnace method of removing impurities and 
foreign bodies in the form of molten slag. An ex- 
cellent material for the production of sponge iron 
is available in our high quality slicks, containing 
about 70 per cent. iron. Here the impurities have 
been removed by mechanical or magnetic means 
at the concentration process and the slicks often 
consists of almost pure mineral ore. High grade 
iron ore can also be converted into sponge iron 
without difficulty. 

The advantage of the sponge-iron processes 
from the Swedish point of view is that they re- 
duce the amount of fuel required for the extrac- 
tion of iron from the ore, since the fuel used for 
the smelting of the material can be saved. In view 
of the precarious situation on the charcoal market 
the sponge-iron methods have come as a godsend 
to large sections of the industry producing high- 
quality steel. Whether these methods can also be 
used for ordinary production is still not clear, but 
it seems that there may be certain possibilities in 
this direction, 

Even more surprising than the development 
regarding sponge iron is the fact that coke pig- 
iron produced in small units and from good ores 
has also in many cases become a completely ac- 
ceptable raw material for high-quality production. 
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What has made possible this revolutionary change, 
which only a few decades ago was regarded by 
metallurgists as impossible? The answer lies in the 
electrical processes and the increased use of new 
alloys. The quality derived from pure charcoal 
and the high-class ores has lost its former im- 
portance as a result of these developments. In the 
electro-metallurgical processes the dangerous im- 
purities, especially phosphorus and sulphur, can 
be efficiently removed, and in the steel alloys it is 
not the properties of the basic material which 
determine the quality of the end-product but those 
which are given to the basic material by the 
addition of nickel, wolfram, vanadium, molybde- 
num, chromium and cobalt. The electro-metallur- 
gical processes have had a triumphant success in 
the Swedish industry, a success which has reached 
its culminating point in the last few years. At one 
time it was feared that these processes would ring 
the death-knell of Swedish quality production, but 
fortunately the opposite has been the case, thanks 
largely to Swedish efforts for the development 
and improvement of the new methods. As a final 
judgement on our production of high-quality iron, 
it can probably be said that the prospects for the 
future are more favourable than for the ordinary 
production. Although we must expect hard and 
increasing competition in the quality field too, we 
have well-tried methods and experiences behind 
us as well as our established market, which can 
take a severe strain. 

In contrast with ordinary iron, quality steel 
must to a large extent look for its sales to export 
markets all over the world. Here it can be said 
that it is better for us to compete in quality than 
to compete in price. Our modern community, so 
highly developed in technical respects, offers so 
many marketing areas where quality comes first 
and price second. Think for example of the steel 
cutting-blade in a great bulldozer. The capital 
costs for its operation take a dominating place 
and any interruption of its running are expensive. 
For a blade which is durable and which does not 
have to be taken out too often for sharpening, a 
price can be demanded, which gives a considerable 
profit margin. The same is true, though on a 
smaller scale, with the cutting edges in a drill or 
lathe. The newer chemical and metallurgical pro- 
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cesses demand acidproof and heat-resisting steel, 
respectively, in many types of equipment where 
high prices can be paid for material with a long 
life. In this field Swedish quality material has in 
recent years not only held its own but has also 
conquered new markets. Perhaps in no other field 
of work does the old saying that ‘‘to stand still 
is to go back” apply so aptly as in the case of the 
producing and marketing of high quality steel. 
In this field, eyes must be kept unflinchingly on 
the future, and in laboratories and construction 
offices intensive research and_ rationalization 
efforts are being carried on with a view to raising 
the quahty of our steel and enhancing its com- 
petitive power. 

Parallel with this effort to improve the quality 
there has been a development towards further 
processing of the product. This concerns not only 
high-quality iron works but also, to almost the 
same extent, producers of ordinary iron. Nearly 
all iron works have begun to set up manufacturing 
departments, which in many cases process 25— 
30 per cent. of the iron produced. Instead of 
stopping at rolled iron the works proceed to 
drawing, pressing or forging and turn out a con- 
siderable range of products such as pressed con- 
tainers, steel cables, springs, framework con- 
structions, instruments etc. This addition of a 
comprehensive processing industry is having a 
favourable effect on our iron production in several 
respects. The fixed costs can be spread over a 
larger output, and, as a result the production 
costs for the basic material can be reduced. The 
addition of manufacturing has enhanced the 
stability of the iron industry and has reduced 
its susceptibility to economic changes; the more 
arrows one has in one’s quiver the more likely 
one is to be able to shoot. The fact that Swedish 
iron works are to a large extent processing their 


own products increases their ability to satisfy the 
demands of their customers regarding quality. 
The quality can be better and more efficiently 
tested by practical use under the factory’s control 
than in any laboratory. 

Some readers may perhaps think that the picture 
which has been given here of Swedish iron pro- 
duction and its future prospects has been painted 
in too glowing colours, But against the background 
of a development lasting over centuries one is not 
inclined to take too pessimistic a view in the 
situation of to-day. How often in the past have 
gloomy prognostications been made about our iron 
production and its future! This happened, for 
instance, when it became possible to use fossilized 
fuel for producing iron, and again when the 
Bessemer method and the electrical processes came 
on the scene. There were many then who saw in 
these developments the death-sentence of our iron 
industry. In the event, however, things took a 
different turn and our iron production to-day is 
in a better competitive position and is more 
consolidated than it has been at any time since 
it lost its monopoly position in the eighteenth 
century. One condition for the realization of the 
optimistic forecasts is, however, that world peace 
should be preserved and that trade and com- 
munications between the nations shall be allowed 
to develop freely. If this is the case all experience 
points to the likelihood that the need for iron and 
steel will increase very considerably. Here the 
possibilities are vast indeed. We need only think 
of the per capita consumption of iron in the 
United States, which is nearly three times as high 
as in Sweden, and of the expanded marketing 
possibilities for high-quality steel which the rapid 
development of technique is opening up in one 
field after another. 
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COMPANY BALANCE SHEETS FOR 1952 


During the post-war period Swedish industry 
and commerce have enjoyed almost continuous 
boom conditions. This boom has certainly had 
inflationary features, but as far as business enter- 
prises are concerned it has been comparatively 
easy to utilize the productive resources and to 
procure markets for the products at good prices. 
As is well-known, there was a marked recession 
for Swedish industry and commerce during 1952; 
in certain limited areas, ¢. g. the textile and leather 
trades, there had already been a considerable 
falling off during 1951, but for business as a 
whole the recession did not definitely arrive until 
last year. Industrial production in Sweden, which 
had risen uninterruptedly by 3 to 6 per cent. 
annually ever since the war, actually fell during 
1952 by one or two per cent., though this was 
partly due to the extension of the statutory paid 
holidays. At the same time, prices on the world 
market were falling throughout the year and the 
sale of Swedish export commodities was rendered 
more difficult by tighter import restrictions in 
several countries. Enterprises have not been able 
to adjust their costs in accordance with the changed 


market situation; on the contrary, costs have con- 
tinued to rise, mainly as a result of the substantial 
wage increases which were granted in the col- 
lective bargaining at the beginning of 1952. From 
the financial point of view, this development 
during last year has meant a considerable deterio- 
ration in the profit position. But not all the effects 
of the changed economic situation have been un- 
favourable. Among the favourable results is the 
fact that the shortage of man-power has di- 
minished; this has also served to check hyper- 
mobility and absenteeism. Moreover, the fall in 
world-market prices and the return to a buyer’s 
market have, of course, made it possible for enter- 
prises to purchase raw materials, machinery, etc. 
on more favourable terms. 

What has been said above applies only to busi- 
ness in general. The development in the different 
branches of production is not uniform as regards 
either the time or the effect of the change in the 
economic situation. As already mentioned, the 
trades which were first affected were textiles and 
leather goods, both of which encountered con- 
siderable marketing difficulties during 1951, 


Summary of Balance Sheets of 70 large Industrial Companies (mill. kr.). 


Increase or decrease 


1949 1950 IQ5I 1952 1949—50 1950-51 1951—52 
Assets 
Current a Sigma Serger pees Cw Mateo. B2Q7T 3 699 4599 4 338 + 428 + 900 — 208 
pee a Gee econ eee (1 115) (1 215) (1 578) (1 674) (+ 100) (+ 363) (+ 96) 
IXCC easels Me ame) emer nina. are __3.032 3491 4051 4485 + 459 + 560 + 434 
Total assets 6 303 190 8 650 8 82 887 + 
Liabilities be ; : a a ae 
Short-term liabilities eT eae 1 387 1 767 2 686 2 341 + 380 + 919 — Ss 
Poe abilities Beasley Wee ay er I 214 I 406 1 623 I 891 + 192 EF + 268 
e ae for pensions) » . 1. 1... (227) (351) (444) (505) (+124) (+93) (+ 61) 
Kel OHETI I och = Oi ce ceca heer tm ep 3 702 4017 4 341 4591 * STs + 324 +250 
ea Total liabilities 6 303 7 190 8 650 8 823 + 887 + 1460 vie fe 
cine ce aerate en, ae Se Ne 263 346 427 385 “+83 on = 
PIG CR OR Myc. a tli 165 210 2 250 + 45 
Dividends as % of ORM Ge ee es eee 455 5,3 sy ts - Hee to 


* After dividends. 
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leading to a steep fall in production. The difficult 
situation in these branches continued during the 
first half of 1952, but after that there was a 
definite recovery. In the case of wood goods and 
pulp, marketing difficulties led to a substantial 
decline of production in the forest industries 
during the spring of last year. The chemical 
industry was also affected during 1952. 

In the industries mentioned above, the decline 
has been very steep. In other fields it has been 
much less obvious. This is true, for example, of 
the engineering industry, which was largely able 
to hold its own during last year, although in some 
cases exports encountered difficulties and the 
stock of orders was seriously depleted. It was not 
until the autumn of 1952 that a definite tendency 
towards decrease of production was perceptible. 
So far only two industries have escaped, or nearly 
escaped, the effects of the change in the general 
economic situation —- ore-mining and the iron and 
steel industry. In the case of the iron and steel 
industry, however, this statement must be made 
with a certain reservation, since towards the end 
of 1952 the good prices hitherto obtained for iron 
and steel showed a definite tendency to fall. 

A picture of the financial results for enterprises 
during 1952 can be obtained by summarizing the 
data in the annual reports which are now available 
for the majority of joint stock companies. Such 
a summary has been presented in this review for 
a number of years; it has covered some 70 large 
undertakings, practically all of which have their 
shares quoted on the Stock Exchange. Below is 
given the result of the corresponding investigation 
for 1952.1! As has been remarked before, it is 
difficult to draw any definite conclusions from 
this small selection of enterprises as to the de- 
velopment in industry and commerce as a whole, 
still less of the development in different branches 
of production. The figures merely indicate the 
financial result for the year of a number of large 
Swedish enterprises; but it is not unreasonable 
to assume that the trend shown by these figures 
is broadly representative of business as a whole. 

During the first years after the war, the turn- 
over figures of the enterprises were rising in an 


1 The last report is contained in issue No. 3 of this review 
for 1952. 
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almost unbroken curve. To a large extent, how- 
ever, these increases are attributable to the con- 
tinual decline in the value of money. Even in 1952 
there has been a total increase in turnover for the 
enterprises in question, but it is considerably less 
than in the previous year (only 0.5 per cent.). The 
reason for this is to be found partly in the 
stabilized — or for many commodities, falling — 
prices and partly in a reduction of the volume of 
the turnover in some cases. The development is 
far from uniform in all trades. Firms engaged 
in the forest industries suffered most, their turn- 
over being reduced by more than 20 per cent. On 
the other hand iron-works and mining firms show 
improved figures throughout. Engineering firms 
also were able to report a material rise in turnover 
of over 10 per cent., but the tendency in this 
branch was not so well-defined as in those men- 
tioned earlier. Of 16 engineering firms included 
in the survey, three had a lower turnover during 
1952. Part of the overall increase in turnover was 
certainly due to price-rises made during the latter 
part of 1951. Textile firms also had a difficult 
time last year and report a decline in sales. As 
mentioned in the introduction, the recovery which 
occurred in this branch did not appear until the 
second half of 1952 and was not sufficient to 
offset the very poor sales figures achieved during 
the earlier part of the year. In other trades both 
increases and decreases are found; but the changes 
are small and the general impression of a falling- 
off is gained in these cases also. 

It has not been possible to meet the stagnation 
in sales by reducing costs. The most important 
cost item — wages — has risen for the enterprises 
as a whole by about 420 mill. kr. or more than 
25 per cent. while the number of persons 
employed has increased by hardly 5 per cent. This 
development is the result not only of the wage 
increases but also of the extension of paid holi- 
days. Increased wage totals are found in all enter- 
prises. With regard to other cost items it may be 
mentioned that depreciation on fixed assets, has 
risen comparatively little viz. 8 per cent., which 
is considerably less than the increase in the fire 
insurance value of the assets, which was I5 per 
cent. Only one cost item shows a very steep fall, 
and that is the visible appropriations to pension 
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funds. In those enterprises where this item is 
specified it has fallen by a total of about 100 mill. 
kr. to only 48 mill. kr. The reason for this very 
drastic reduction is to be found partly in the 
limitation, introduced in 1952, of the right to 
make such appropriations tax-free, and partly in 
the less favourable profit situation, which has 
reduced the capacity of the firms to make extra 
appropriations for pension purposes. 

In consequence of the trend just described, the 
total net profit after taxation of the enterprises 
has fallen by about 10 per cent. The fact that the 
decrease has been so moderate is probably due 
partly to the fact that taxes have fallen at the 
same time as the profits and partly to the fact 
that in several cases the firms have been using up 
their concealed reserves, above all in stocks, built 
up in previous good years. The companies are 
naturally trying to keep their net profit figures 
as even as possible. Quite a number of the firms 
(26 out of 69) report increased profits, but in 
practically all cases the increases are very small 
and quite insufficient to offset the decreases 
among the other firms, especially those engaged 
in the forest industries. Almost all the firms have 
been able to maintain their distribution to the 
shareholders at the former level. Only seven of the 
enterprises surveyed show lower total dividends 
than for 1951. For all the firms together, the total 
sum distributed for 1952 is only slightly higher 
than for the previous year, but expressed as a 
percentage of the firms’ capital it is actually some- 
what lower. 

Turning to the different items in the balance- 
sheets, the book value of fixed assets has risen 
by about 10 per cent., or 434 mill. kr., which is 
considerably less than during 1951. As in that 
year, it is mainly the iron works that report an 
increase in these assets. Only just over half of 
the increase has been financed by adding to the 
visible capital of the firms, which has risen by 
only 250 mill. kr.; the rest has been covered by 
increasing the long-term borrowing, the long- 
term liabilities of the firms having risen by 268 
mill. kr. (17 per cent.). The biggest percentage 
increase has occurred in the case of the iron 
works. In this case also, the development has not 
been especially uniform over the enterprises as a 


whole; 18 out of the 69 companies report a fall of 
their long-term liabilities. ; 

With regard to current assets, the most promi- 
nent feature is the substantial decline in liquidity 
which has resulted from the unfavourable profit 
situation. The most liquid assets — cash in hand 
and at bank — have fallen by 290 mill. kr., or 17 
per cent., for the enterprises as a whole. The 
biggest decrease, of course, has occurred in the 
forestry firms, but engineering firms also show 
a considerable decline. Only a few of the enter- 
prises surveyed have been able to reinforce their 
cash liquidity to any considerable extent; some 
have been able to make a slight increase, but the 
majority show a deterioration. 

Among other current assets, commodity stocks 
show a continued increase, though of much smaller 
proportions than in 1951. The increase is scarcely 
100 mill. kr. and is mainly confined to a few 
enterprises in different branches of production. 
It is difficult to discern any definite tendency in 
different fields. The remaining current assets, i. e. 
mainly sundry debtors etc., show only small 
changes, mostly in a downward direction. 

Short-term liabilities have fallen by no less than 
345 mill. kr. in the enterprises as a whole. The 
forest industry companies together account for 
as much as 318 mill. kr. of this decrease. Among 
the other enterprises the trend is uneven, but 
decreases are more common than increases. The 
substantial fall in the short-term borrowing of the 
forestry companies is of course mainly due to the 
decrease in business. In the case of other com- 
panies the credit restrictions introduced at the 
beginning of the year may also have played a 
part as bank credits come under this heading. 

By way of summary it may be said that the 
year 1952 involved a set-back for the companies, 
taking the form either of a definitie downward 
turn of the trend or of a perceptible slowing down 
of expansion. Costs — especially wages — have 
continued to rise, and this has led to the com- 
panies’ reporting slightly lower net profits. Divi- 
dends have been maintained, but on the other 
hand the savings of the companies (in which may 
be included the appropriations to pension funds) 
have diminished. It has not been possible to 
finance new investments entirely out of protits, 
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and a substantial increase in long-term borrowing 
has been necessary. The derioration in the profit 
situation has also involved a considerable drain 
on the most liquid assets. On the other hand one 
should not take too pessimistic a view of the 
development. It should be remembered that the 
year which is mainly taken for purposes of com- 
parison, 1951, was an exceptionally favourable 
one for the companies. Finally, it is worth point- 
ing out that although the balance sheets and 
profits of the companies showed gratifying in- 
creases during the earlier post-war years, these 


increases are very largely attributable to the rapid 
and continuous decline in the value of money, 
which would soon have undermined our economy 
altogether if it had been allowed to proceed 
further. During 1952 we achieved a stabilization 
of the value of money, and this should give com- 
panies a greater possibility of planning their 
work on an economically sounder basis, even if 
the past year brought a less favourable profit 
situation. 
Bengt Senneby 


THE SWEDISH BOND MARKET 


During the war and post-war years the bond 
market in Sweden has undergone interesting and 
important changes. The bonds outstanding now 
represent an amount three times as large as in the 
last year before the war. This great expansion of 
the bond market has very largely been caused 
by the necessity of financing public activities, 
represented by the State, the municipalities and 
the mortgage institutions. During the period 1938 
—52 the bond debts of these public bodies in- 
creased from about 4 200 million kronor to about 
12 800 million kronor — i. e. they had more than 
trebled — whereas the bond loans of industry and 
other private borrowers increased during the same 
period from 1 165 million kronor to 1 530 million 
kronor, or only with about 30 %. During this 
period there was therefore a relative fall in the 
borrowing of the business world from 7/9 to 1/9 
of the total bond debts. This process was strongly 
influenced by several factors other than those 
which determine supply and demand on the bond 
market. Interest policy and the Riksbank’s sup- 
porting purchases of bonds played a very im- 
portant role. 

As a matter of fact the development during 
the war and post-war years, respectively, has ex- 
hibited considerable differences not only as re- 
gards the kind of demands for loans which ap- 


peared on the market during these two periods 
but also as regards the possibilities existing at 
different times of covering these requirements by 
issuing new loans. In illustration of this fact, 
some figures are given below regarding the 
position of the bond market at the end of the last 
prewar year 1938, at the end of 1945, when the 
hostilities in Europe ceased, and at the end of 
1952. 


Outstanding bond loans. 


(Incl. premium bond loans and registered certificates) 


31/12 1938 31/12 1945 31/12 1952 senha 
Mill. % Mill. % Mill. % 1938 1945 
kr. kr. kr. 
=A 
The State. . .3841 34 7293 66 4268 51 296 —0,3 


Mortgage institu- 

HONS tO0G. 36, 92502 23 
Municipalities . 412 8 B6t 908 2973, OT S60 745 
TEOS. oe 671 6 1530 Ir -42 128 
5 384 100 I1 027 100 14301 I00 105 30 
Riksbank’s hold- 


4130 29.27 65 


Industries etc. . 


ings of: 
Treasury Bills. 100 335 I 962 
Bonds 3 « « « 6 99 1 278 
106 434 3 240 


During the war the long-term market was 
dominated by the issues of Government loans. 
Mainly as a result of the huge expenditure on 
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defence, the national debt increased from 2 600 
million kronor in 1938 to 11 400 million kronor 
in 1945, thus becoming more than four times as 
great; and the bond debts of the State rose in 
almost the same proportion, from 1 840 million 
kronor to 7 290 million kronor. At the same time 
the total of other bond loans rose by only 5 %. 
In consequence the State’s share of the total bond 
debt expanded from about 4/3; in 1938 to about 
?/3 in 1945. 

The most notable feature in all this is, of course, 
that Government borrowing should have been 
able to draw upon the savings resources of the 
market to such an exceptional degree and with 
relatively little disturbance from other influences. 
The explanation lies partly in the fact that war 
conditions had prevented the expansion of the 
activities of the mortgage institutions and the 
municipalities and had therefore had the effect of 
restricting their credit requirements. Moreover, 
industrial enterprises had become self-financing 
to a much larger extent and had been able not 
only to reduce their bond debts but also to con- 
tribute considerable sums to the Government’s 
defence loans. Under the influence of patriotic 
feelings, the public also took up large amounts of 
these loans, an unusual occurrence on the bond 
market. There was, however, another factor of 
particular importance. This was that, at this time, 
when so much business activity was financed by 
the State, the commercial banks and savings banks 
made considerable investments in Government 
securities, including bonds. 

During the years which followed the end of 
hostilities the trend on the bond market took on 
a completely different form. The period from the 
end of 1945 to the end of 1952 witnessed an in- 
crease of about 3 300 million kronor, or nearly 
90 %, in the loans of mortgage institutions, muni- 
cipalities and private enterprises. On the other 
hand the bond debts of the State last year were 
about as large as in 1945, i. ¢. approximately 7 300 
million kronor, in spite of the fact that in the 
meantime the national debt had risen by 1 160 
million kronor. The Governnient loans still, how- 
ever, account for roughly half of the total amount 
of bonds. 


The investment problems which lie behind this 


development arose partly because the intensi- 
fication of building after the war forced both 
mortgage institutions and municipalities to ‘in- 
crease their capital resources, and partly because 
industrial production took a new path after the 
end of the war and the trade blockade, and thus 
developed an increased need for capital. During 
the last year or so, when the profit position of 
business has deteriorated and large amounts of 
the capital resources of firms have been used for 
new plants etc., loan issues have become more 
frequent. Among other things the bond market 
has been resorted to in connection with large 
power projects under private auspices. Another 
interesting feature is that the so-called registered 
certificates, which are not based on specially ear- 
marked real assets but carry a higher rate of 
interest than ordinary loans, have increased from 
about 60 million kronor in 1945 to about 420 
million kronor at the end of 1952. 

With regard to Government loans, the situation 
at the end of the war was that considerable 
amounts of Government bonds were held by com- 
mercial banks, savings banks and industrial and 
other companies, which needed to sell these securi- 
ties in order to obtain funds for financing the 
expansion of business following the ending of 
hostilities. If the rate of interest had been raised 
at this time, it would have had a discouraging 
effect on this redisposition of capital and would 
have helped to check some of the extravagances 
of the inflation. An increase in the interest rate 
of only 1/4 % is indeed sufficient to cause the 
prices of 3 % bonds to fall by about 8 %, in- 
volving a corresponding loss on the sale of such 
bonds which at that time were the most common 
type in the gilt-edged market. The increase in 
the rate of interest on the bond market which was 
allowed in 1950 also had a similar effect. The 
maintenance of the 3 % level for gilt-edged bonds 
having been the aim of monetary policy for 
several years after the war, the Riksbank could 
protect the market against large offerings of bonds 
only by buying up the securities offered for sale. 
This had an adverse effect on the market for 
new loans of the same type, with the consequence 
that the Riksbank had to take over new loans of 
the mortgage institutions and to intervene in loan 
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conversions and that the State had to resign itself 
to the fact that a much smaller share of Govern- 
ment debts than before the war could be placed 
in long-term bonds. Even at the end of 1952 the 
Riksbank held securities of 3 240 million kronor, 
of which 1 280 million kronor were in bonds. It 
is, however, to be noted that considerable amounts 
of the price equalization dues paid by industry 
have previously been used to buy back Govern- 
ment bonds and Treasury bills from the Riksbank. 

To illustrate the trend of interest rates during 
the periods in question, the following table gives 
some data of the yields on different kinds of 
securities and loans. 


Yield (%) on shares, bonds and certain loans 
in the savings banks. 


State Savings banks 
bonds Mort- Munici- 
(3%perpet- gage _ pality 
ual loan) loans loans 
Tea4—35° 4,9 +*) 328. 2,96 3,24. 4,22 3:95 
1939-40 5,9 505 3,89 3:42 3.38 4,12 
1941-43 4,6 3,65 3,28 3,63 3,56 4.31 
1945-46 357 3,02 3,04 3:07 3,04 3,70 
1952 4,7 3,62 3,31 *)3,52 *) 349 *) 4,21 
1953. May 5,2 3:45 3,31 . . 

1) 3 1/4 % loan.—2) 1951. 


Industrial 
bonds 
(3 % loans) 


Average Shares Guaranty 


loans 


The pre-war starting-point was characterized, 
as the table shows, by a low rate of interest, which 
was partly attributable to a favourable balance of 
payments in relation to other countries. The Gov- 
ernment loans were at 3 %, industrial bonds and 
mortgage and municipal loans in the savings banks 
carried a rate 1/4 % higher, and shares gave a 
yield of about 5 %. After the war, as a result of 
the monetary policy then pursued, the 3 7% level 
prevailed over a much larger section of the credit 


market. The fear of inflation had at the same 
time resulted in a flight of investments to real 
values, with a result that share prices mounted 
and the yield on investments in shares fell to 
3.7 %. The figures for the last two years show 
how the rate of interest has risen for different 
loans. In the case of industrial loans, the per- 
centage yield on present prices is 3.4 % for 3 % 
bonds, 3.7 % for 3'/2 % bonds and 4—4'/2 % 
for registered certificates. 

During the last few years the interest level 
for gilt-edged bonds, long maintained at 3 %, has 
risen by 1/3 %, and in the case of industrial loans 
the increase is somewhat higher. As mentioned 
above, the consequent fall in’ the price of old 
bonds has reduced the desire to sell such securi- 
ties. The market for old loans is calm, and in- 
terest is mainly directed to the new issues, which 
are expected to be of record dimensions. As has 
been pointed out in another place in this issue, 
the long-term loan requirements for the budget- 
year 1953—54 are estimated at about 4 000 million 
kronor, while the capital which is expected to be 
seeking investment is estimated at about 2000 
million kronor. In this situation the criticism is 
again being raised that our monetary policy fails 
to utilize the automatic selection of loan projetes 
which a flexible rate of interest would provide. 
The fact that the Riksbank is rationing new loan 
issues and that savings institutions have been 
obliged, when placing their funds, to give pref- 
erence to investments in the Government se- 
curities, mortgage-bank loans etc., will not bring 
about a general balance between the demand for 
and the supply of capital. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF UPPSALA AND 
THE GUSTAVIAN PROPERTIES 


BY GUNNAR ARPI, D. Ph., UPPSALA 


Uppsala University was founded in 1477. At 
first its finances were entirely dependent on the 
wealthy and influential Catholic Church. The 
Reformation which took place during the reign 
of Gustavus Vasa (1523—1560) deprived the 
Church of the financial basis for the maintenance 
of the University and from that time until the 
accession of Gustavus Adolphus in 1611 the fi- 
nances of the University and consequently its 
work as a whole were in an extremely precarious 
condition. When Gustavus Adolphus came to the 
throne he promised to uphold the University, 
and a few years later, in 1624, he presented to 
it out of his private inheritance the great gift, 
mainly in the form of landed property, which has 
since come to be known as the “Gustavian 
Properties”. 

Gustavus Vasa was a man with an eye for the 
realities of life. At that time land was looked upon 
as the best and safest form of wealth and it 
therefore seemed natural to the King that he 
should use his position to become a landowner 
on a large scale. With ruthless energy he set him- 
self to increase his private property, and at his 
death, when he owned nearly 5,000 separate 
farms, he was probably the largest private land- 
owner that has existed in Sweden during the 
last 500 years. When his grandson Gustavus 
Adolphus came to the throne of Sweden he in- 
herited more than 3,500 farms and from this 
great private inheritance he gave to Uppsala Uni- 
versity property in land corresponding to about 
320 complete farms. 

In the letter announcing the donation, which 
has been preserved, Gustavus Adolphus stated 
that the purpose of his gift was “that the noble 
school or Royal Academy at Upsala shall, by 
virtue of a certain annual and perpetual sub- 


sistence and income, be well provided for”. The 
donation was to supply the teachers and the 
scholars with their ‘“‘annual and necessary sub- 
sistence” and was given as “property to exist in 
perpetuity”. In addition to a great number of 
farms and portions of farms in Uppland and 
Vastmanland, the gift included also mills, tithes, 
various crofters’ holdings and outlying lands as 
well as a saw-mill. 

The lands given in this way did not by any 
means form a single contiguous property, but 
were scattered and without connection with each 
other. Many of them were situated near noble 
estates which were being rapidly expanded under 
the management of energetic noblemen. It there- 
fore very often happened during the seventeenth 
century that the University received proposals for 
the exchange of farms belonging to the Gustavian 
donation for others owned by various noblemen. 
In very many cases the University seems, how- 
ever, to have lost by the exchange. It was, how- 
ever, very often difficult to refuse a proposal 
put forward in an authoritative manner by some 
influential person. One of the most striking ex- 
amples is an exchange which Count Magnus De 
la Gardie forced upon the University of which he 
was Chancellor; it was quite understandable that 
the University should feel itself unable to oppose 
the request of so powerful a personage. The inci- 
dent did, however, lead subsequently to an ex- 
ceptionally strong rebuke from Charles XI, and 
some years later the King issued a number of 
ordinances strictly prohibiting any separation or 
exchange of farms belonging to the University. 
This measure had the desired effect for a long 
period. 

During the second half of the nineteenth centu- 
ry and also during the present century a number 
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of sales of Gustavian farms have taken place. 
Usually the properties involved have been farms 
located too far away for the University to be 
able to give sufficiently close attention to their 
running. This applies especially to farms which 
are not near other University estates. The per- 
mission of the Crown is required for sales, and 
usually the University has been under an obli- 
gation to use the proceeds for the purchase of 
land better situated from its own point of view. 

During the last century, with its food shortage 
and land hunger and the low valuation placed on 
forests in central Sweden outside Bergslagen, it 
was mostly open land suitable for grain pro- 
duction that the University was interested in ac- 
quiring. During recent years, as is weil known, 
forest land has become an increasingly valuable 
asset, while open land suitable for letting out to 
tenant farmers has become less desirable, partly 
owing to the provision adopted in 1945 regarding 
the obligations of landowners for the upkeep of 
farmhouses. Nowadays the University prefers to 
invest the money it receives from sales of land 
in forest property. 

Of the original Gustavian bequest, after more 
than three centuries of administration, purchases 
and exchanges, about two-thirds remains in the 
hands of the University. Even during the seven- 
teenth century the donation was added to on 
several occasions by supplementary gifts, and in 
later times the total area has been extended 
through further gifts and purchases. At the pres- 
ent time the University owns more than 400 
agricultural properties, of which rather more than 
half are in the administrative county of Uppsala, 
about one fourth in the county of Vastmanland 
and one sixth in the county of Stockholm. Thus, 
as at the time when the donation was made, the 
majority of the properties are in Uppland and 
Vastmanland; but owing to the improved com- 
munication facilities and possibilities of control 
the University now finds it advantageous to have 
land as far away as, for example, in the coastal 
area of Smaland and in Jamtland. 

The important part played by the donation in 
the finances of the University may be illustrated 

_by one or two examples. Even in the first year 
after the bequest was received the income of the 


University increased sevenfold. As a result the 
University finances had been put on a sound 
footing for a long time to come, the professors 
could be paid salaries which allowed them to re- 
main in active possession of their chairs instead 
of seeking benefices, and instruction and research 
could be carried on by a sufficient staff of quali- 
fied teachers. 

Universities in different countries have at all 
times had varying degrees of financial inde- 
pendence. Many states have felt pride in the pos- 
session of fine universities and have set aside 
large annual sums for higher education — oc- 
casionally, however, at the same time circum- 
scribing the independence of the institutions, 
while in other countries universities have been 
entirely independent financially right up to recent 
times. There are, for instance, universities in 
America today which finance a large part of their 
activities from retail trade. 

Thanks to the munificent gift of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the University of Uppsala was fi- 
nancially independent up to 1830, when for the 
first time the State began to pay annual grants 
voted by the Riksdag. On several occasions the 
grants were increased while at the same time the 
budget for the University, fixed by the Govern- 
ment, was amended. In the budget of 1837 the 
State grant constituted 26 per cent, in that of 
1862 42 per cent, in that of 1872 46 per cent, in 
that of 1885 61 per cent and in that of 1908 64 
per cent. Owing to the continual development and 
increasing specialization of research it has been 
necessary to increase the number of professor- 
ships and other teaching posts, and the need for 
instruments and other equipment has developed at 
an even greater pace in consequence of the rapid 
advance of science and technology. The State has 
therefore had to supply an ever greater pro- 
portion of the money required by the University, 
and at present the yield from the University’s 
properties constitutes only a small percentage of 
the annual budget. The fact that the State has 
largely taken over the financing of the University 
by making steadily increasing annual grants avail- 
able is evidence of the feeling of responsibility 
for research and higher education held by the 
authorities and of their appreciation of the im- 
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portance of the University to the community in 
these respects. Swedish administrative practice, 
however, leads to a certain rigidity, in that the 
use of the State grants has to follow very detailed 
instructions. As far as higher education is con- 
cerned the method may function well enough, but 
it has often proved an obstacle to progress in sci- 
entific research that funds cannot be made avail- 
able until it has become possible to show that their 
investment is justified. In research, however, it is 
in the nature of things sometimes necessary for 
work and money to be expended on theories as yet 
unproved. It has therefore been of the utmost 
benefit to Uppsala University that it has had, and 
to some extent continues to have, a fairly free 
right of disposition as regards the income from 
the Gustavian bequest. 

Security in the long run had been assured in 
the best possible way by the manner in which the 
donation was made. It would of course have been 
possible to have made cash grants of State money, 
but this would have involved considerable fi- 
nancial insecurity; the deterioration of the value 
of money is no modern invention. A grant of 
tithes would not have been much better, for in 
emergency situations the Government might easily 
have been tempted to use the tithes, with a 
promise of future repayment, for solving tempo- 
rary financial embarrassments. Under Charles 
XII, for example, it was difficult enough to per- 
suade the royal financial administration to respect 
the provision giving the full right of ownership 
of the donation to the University. 

It would have been easy for Gustavus Adolphus 
to have allocated Crown land to the University 
instead of giving away part of his own private 
inheritance, but it was certainly fortunate for the 
University that he did not do so. It would have 
been very much easier for the Crown to have 
taken back Crown property and the University 
could hardly have escaped suffering severe losses 
at the time of the “reductions” if it had received 
Crown land instead of the 
property. 

It is not difficult to understand what it means 
in these days to have assets in the form of land 
rather than in securities of a “safe” kind. The 
current discussion about the fall in the value of 
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money provides some good examples of this. Un- 
fortunately the University has in recent years en- 
countered some difficulty, in getting permission 
to purchase land, and this has placed obstacles in 
the way of the continuance of the policy hitherto 
pursued regarding investment and the exchange 
of lands. — In the current debate on the right- 
fulness of the rise in the value of land it is grati- 
fying for those engaged in research and higher 
education, and their friends, to know that this 
increase in value has at least to some extent 
benefited these worthy purposes. 

In one respect investment in land involves in- 
security. The value of the yield from land and 
forests varies greatly with the harvest and with 
price changes. When open land is let out to 
farmers the University administration has, at any 
rate in this respect, been able to avoid dependence 
on the harvest. The forests on the other hand are 
administered directly by the University and the 
receipts from this kind of property therefore 
fluctuate much more than those from agriculture, 
with its fixed rents coming in every year. Another 
contributory factor is that constituted by the 
fluctuations that occur from one year to another 
regarding the amount and kind of timber felled 
and also the greatly varying conditions on the 
timber market. As regards the felling of timber, 
plans are prepared for ten-year periods, the 
annual average being calculated with due regard 
to the country’s forest resources. Within the limits 
of the ten-year plan the forestry administration is 
able to make adjustments by increasing sales 
during years with high timber prices and by, for 
example, cutting more pulp timber than usual 
during years in which the prices for such timber 
are exceptionally favourable, as they were in 1951. 
In other years, of course it is necessary for the 
sake of preserving a balance to cut less timber 
than the average envisaged by the plan. Forestry, 
however, cannot be carried on solely with a view 
to the market situation ; it is also necessary to take 
account of the supply of labour and of the 
forestry workers’ demands for adequate earnings. 

Finally in this connection something should be 
said of the present extent of the University 
farms and the way in which they are administered. 
From the administrative point of view it has not 
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been possible to make any distinction between the 
estates forming part of the original donation and 
property which has come into the hands of the 
University at a later date as a result of further 
donations or by exchange or purchase. The details 
given below therefore apply to the landed property 
of the University as a whole. 

The entire financial administration of the Uni- 
versity is in charge of the treasurer (riintmiista- 
ren). Under this official come, among other de- 
partments, the farm administration and the forest 
administration headed by their special administra- 
tors. 

The open land owned by the University com- 
prises in all more than 32,000 acres, divided 
among more than 400 farm properties. More than 
half of the farms contain from 50 to 125 acres of 
open land and many are larger than 125 acres; 
thus in general the University farms are consider- 
ably bigger than is usual. All the open land is let 
out to tenant farmers. Until 1945 the buildings on 
the farms were repaired by the tenants under the 
terms of their leases, the tenants being given 
reasonable compensation by way of a reduction in 
their rents. In general the tenants got free stand- 
ing timber for construction and repairs while 
bricks and cement were paid for by the Univer- 
sity. The University did not exercise any close 
control of the method of building or the style and 
planning of the buildings. Under the new pro- 
visions regarding tenancy, however, the Univer- 
sity is now itself responsible for all new construc- 
tion on the farms of its tenants, and it has there- 
fore appointed a special constructional engineer 
who is in charge of a building office under the 
farm administration. 

Even at the time when the new tenancy pro- 
vision began to be applied the buildings on the 
University farms were as good as those on other 
farms in the same area. In spite of this the build- 
ing costs are a considerable burden on the farm 
administration. This is primarily due to the rise in 
building costs as a whole, but a powerful contrib- 
utory factor is the enhanced standards both for 
dwelling houses and for farm buildings. This con- 
structional work costs several hundred thousands 
of kronor a year. 

When the University had to assume responsi- 
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bility for all new building it was of course nec- 
essary to raise the rents. The reason for this is 
partly that the farm administration is now re- 
sponsible, as formerly it was not, for fire insur- 
ance premiums and property tax. The rise has 
also, however, been caused in part by the general 
fall in the value of money and the consequent 
rise in the nominal prices of agricultural products. 
The total amount of the rents is of course also 
altered as a result of sales and purchases of prop- 
erties. 

One advantage to the University has been that 
the farms have often been handed down from 
father to son for many generations. Thus some of 
the farms have been tenanted by the same family 
since the seventeenth or eighteenth century. Under 
the old tenancy law this meant that the tenants 
had an interest in keeping the land and the build- 
ings in good condition and carrying out new con- 
struction in such a way that they would last for a 
long period ahead. 

The fact that the tenant families thus sometimes 
stay as long in possession of “their” farms as 
families who really own their properties may part- 
ly be due to the very fact that they are tenants of 
University farms. University farms do not change 
owners once in every generation, with all that this 
implies in the way of uncertainty as to the future 
and apprehension that the new owner will treat 
his property differently from the old one. It is 
only reasonable that on the whole tenants should 
prefer having an institution as landlord to being 
dependent on a private person. They can be more 
certain of being able to remain, perhaps for several 
generations, and this gives a greater sense of 
security for and satisfaction with their work. In 
addition there is the fact that the tenant has no 
encumbrances in the shape of mortgages as the 
non-tenant farmer may have. Thus to some extent 
the tenant on the University farms enjoys all the 
security and other advantages of the owner- 
farmer while at the same time escaping some of 
his problems. 

The coming of the new tenancy law brought a 
certain tendency towards the sharpening of the 
relations between the University and its tenants, 
a state of affairs which is quite natural in such a 
situation. Nowadays the relations are good. The 
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tenants are organized in a special association with 
which the farm administrator is in close contact. 

While the open land is thus let out to tenant 
farmers, the University carries on the forestry 
work itself. It has over 95,000 acres of forest 
land, of which 80,000 acres are reckoned as pro- 
ductive. In contrast with the farm land, most of 
the forest land is in the county of Vastmanland 
(40,000 acres), the county of Uppsala coming 
next with 32,000 acres. The University also has 
forests in the counties of Orebro, Kopparberg, 
Jamtland, Kalmar, and Ostergotland. The forest 
administration has in addition a number of small 
farms with an area of only a few acres each, and 
a saw-mill. 

The forest administrator cannot of course him- 
self undertake the detailed supervision of the 
forestry operations, and the forests are therefore 
divided into 14 districts supervised by their own 
foresters. 

According to the present forestry plan the an- 
nual felling is nearly 86,000 cubic metres. For a 
number of years following the recent war the 
whole of this quantity was not cut in spite of rela- 
tively good prices for timber. The reason for this 
was that it seemed necessary to make up for the 
exceptionally extensive cutting which took place 
as a result of the severe fuel shortage during the 
war. 

To illustrate the financial results of the Uni- 
versity’s estate administration a few details may 
be given for the year 1950—51; it must however 
be remembered that the timber prices during this 
period were exceptionally high. The gross receipts 
from the forests amounted to 1.9 mill. kronor and 
rents from farms to 0.6 mill. kronor, a total of 
approx. 2.5 mill. kronor. Out of. this wages, 
various administrative and working costs and 
taxes took 1.2 mill. kronor, soil improvement and 
construction 0.7 mill. kronor, sums paid to the 
State 0.25 mill. kronor and university purposes 
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and funding 0.35 mill. kronor. Beginning with the 
budget of 1908 with its accompanying regulations, 
it has been laid down that part of the yield from 
the landed property must be used for certain spec- 
ified purposes. The remaining part of the sur- 
plus, which is therefore rather small, remains at 
the sole disposal. of the University. It goes, 
together with savings on other items in the bud- 
get, into the so-called “reserve fund”, which, 
however, is not a fund in the usual meaning but a 
book-keeping account with approximately equal 
incoming and outgoing amounts but without 
funded means. Incoming items are thus the sur- 
plus of the estates administration and savings on 
other accounts in the University budget. The total 
of the outgoing items from the “reserve fund” 
varies from year to year but amounts to some 
hundred thousands of kronor annually. This 
money is disposed of by the Chancellor of the 
University, following requests from the profes- 
sors and others, for purposes of importance to the 
University, e. g. instruments, furniture, rent, in- 
struction and extra staff, 

The above notes on the history of the Gustavian 
donation during the period of more than 300 years 
for which it has existed may certainly be said to 
underline the importance of placing capital in in- 
vestments with a stable value, but they also illu- 
strate how the course of events has brought 
about a complete revaluation of such investments 
in real estate. Not only has the centre of gravity 
in the University’s receipts shifted over, in a 
manner that was not foreseen, from agriculture to 
forestry, but also —- and most important of all 
— the rapid advance of science has meant that 
the income from the Gustavian properties is now 
only sufficient to supply a small proportion of 
the University’s financial requirements, as against 
more than one-third even as late as at the be- 
ginning of this century. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


In many cases the price situation on the im- 
portant raw material markets has been uncertain 
or slightly falling but in other respects the inter- 
national economic position has been characterized 
by a greater degree of stability than in general 
had been expected. Small changes in costs of 
living, rising real wages, and employment main- 
tained at a high level are factors which have 
provided the basis for the increase in consumption 
which has taken place in several countries. In the 
United States, armament expenditure is not ex- 
pected to fall until after 1954; but the increase 
in consumption which has occurred has in any 
case effectively helped to keep business em- 
ployment at a high level, in spite of the fact that 
armament expenditure has already ceased to ex- 
pand. In the Western European countries the 
expansion of consumption has led to a_ sub- 
stantial recovery in the consumer-goods indus- 
tries. Since the re-equipment of these industries 
has been completed, the engineering industry has 
begun to feel a certain falling-off in the shape 
of a diminished volume of orders and in certain 
cases lower production. Although the immediate 
economic prospects appear favourable, the devel- 
opment in the long run largely depends, there- 
fore, on such unpredictable factors as the extent 
to which arms expenditure is curtailed and possi- 
ble changes in the size of private consumption. 
At the same time the reduction of the stock of 
orders in the engineering industries, and the con- 
sequent shorter times of delivery for their pro- 
duction, has made it possible for industries to 
adapt investment programmes more swiftly to 
changed circumstances. 

In Sweden, too, there was a certain increase in 
consumption last year, although limited to one or 
two per cent. To judge from statistics for the 
first quarter of 1953 there has been no further 
increase this year, except for motor car purchases, 
which continue to show a rapid expansion. It is 
possible, however, that the decline in visible saving 


which was observed in the period March—May 
may be a sign of increased consumption during 
the spring months. 

As regards the production trends, especially in 
the engineering industry, Sweden has, as is well 
known, been hit more severely by the recession 
than most other countries owing to the deterio- 
ration in the cost situation caused by the fact that 
the rise in prices and wages in 1950—1952 was 
steeper in Sweden than in competing countries. 
The stock of orders in the Swedish engineering 
industry has continued to fall since last autumn; 
exports have declined and the output has tended 
to fall. Thus the orders in hand in the engineering 
industries at the end of February was 16 per cent. 
lower than at the end of September and 26 per 
cent. lower than in March 1952. Exports of en- 
gineering products were about 25 per cent. lower 
during the first quarter of this year than during 
the same quarter of 1952. The reductions in em- 
ployment which at the end of last year and the 
beginning of this may be estimated at about 3 000 
persons per month, have, however, been of smaller 
dimensions during the last few months, Announce- 
ments of the laying-off of labour have also shown 
a decrease. At the beginning of the summer a 
certain stabilization of the situation, temporarily 
at least, seems to have taken place. 

In the iron and steel works also, the stock of 
orders seem to have contracted considerably since 
last autumn. Pig-iron stocks continued to rise, in 
spite of the fact that the output fell during the 
first quarter owing to one or two temporary inter- 
ruptions of production. It was then 9 per cent. 
lower than in the same quarter last year. On the 
other hand, the production of ingots and finished 
iron and steel continued to rise by 9 and 14 per 
cent. respectively since last year, owing to the ex- 
pansion of the iron works’ capacity. The increased 
production of commercial iron has led to a con- 
siderable fall in iron imports, from 336000 tons 
during January—April 1952 to 161000 tons 
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during the same period this year. [ron and steel 
prices, which were falling from last summer until 
last February, have since risen again on the 
Continent in connection with the fixing of prices 
carried out in the European steel pool. . 

As a whole, industrial production in Sweden 
has undergone only minor changes during the 
first months of this year. According to calculations 
of the Federation of Swedish Industries it was 
I—2 per cent. lower during January—March than 
during the same period last year. The recovery of 
production in the consumer-goods industries has 
continued and this has offset the decline in the 
engineering industry. 

In the pulp and paper industry, production is 
still 5 per cent. lower than at the beginning of 
1952. Sales have, however, been lively during the 
spring, and shipments during this year have so 
far been extensive; for the first half of 1953 
they are thought to be of about the same size as 
the output. , 

In the timber industry, the sales position has 
improved more markedly than in the other wood 
processing industries. About 90 per cent. of the 
exports for the year, estimated at 750000 
standards, are already sold. The exports of sawn 
and planed wood goods during January—April 
this year was nearly 50 per cent. higher in quantity 
than during the same period in 1952. 

The situation on the labour market has relaxed, 
while at the same time unemployment continues 
to be low. During the last few months a seasonal 
decline of employment has taken place. The 
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decline has been especially marked in the building 
trade; whereas unemployment in this trade was 
higher last winter than during the winter of 1951— 
52, it had by May been brought down to the 
same low level as last year. This accentuation of 
seasonal variations in building is a consequence of 
the changed economic situation and the greater 
ease with which building permits can now be 
obtained. 

Foreign trade during January—May 1953 
shows a considerable contraction in value in com- 
parison with the same period last year. This 
applies to both exports and imports, but the 
decline in exports has been the greater, and this 
has led to an increase of the import surplus during 
these months from 428 million kronor in 1952 to 
560 million kronor this year. The rise in the im- 
port surplus relates mainly to Western Europe. 
Tn relation to the dollar area, on the other hand, 
there was an improvement, this being attributable 
partly to a reduction of cotton and fuel imports 
and partly to an increase of pulp exports. This 
is reflected in the changes in the reserves of 
foreign exchange. Claims on the EPU countries 
have fallen and the holding of gold and dollars 
has risen, whereas the development during the 
same period last year was exactly the opposite. 

The average price-level for foreign trade during 
the first quarter of this year indicates a recovery 
of the terms of trade, as compared with the last 
quarter of 1952, by about 4 per cent. This im- 
provement is attributable in roughly equal pro- 
portions to a rise of export prices and a fall of 
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import prices. In spite of this recovery from the 
previous low level, however, the average ratio 
between the index figures for export and import 
prices for 1953 as a whole is expected, according 
to official estimates, to be about 5 per cent. lower 
than during 1952. In consequence of this and of 
reduced shipping receipts, the Swedish balance of 
payments on current account is expected to give 
a deficit of 300 million kronor for 1953 as against 
a surplus of about 130 million kronor during 1952. 
In relation to forecasts made at the end of last 
year this promises a certain improvement, mainly 
owing to the fact that the trend of export prices 
is now regarded as more favourable. 

In terms of volume, exports for 1953 are ex- 
pected to be rather higher than for last year, 
principally because of an increase in the exports 
of forest products which, it is thought, will easily 
offset the decline in exports of the engineering 
industries. Total imports are expected to be about 
the same in quantity as in 1952. An increase in the 
imports of textiles will be balanced mainly by a 
reduction in iron and steel imports. 


Surpl f 
Imports Exports ies a i 
(Million kronor) 

Jan.—May 1939... 937 730 207 
> Pe TOAO Gea. gh Foz 1550 232 
> Pee EOSO Utes 5. 422 220 2 O41 187 
* * 1951 -- + 367! 2927 744 
> Fe EOR2 aia, ud O27 3599 428 
> PRRLOO Siemans 6 3332 2s ffi 560 


Since June 30th last year the foreign exchange 
reserves of the Riksbank have fallen by rather 


Position of the Riksbank. (Milliard kr.) 


Milli- Gold & For. Exch. 


ard ss == — Ponds (iscl. 
Kr. Treasury Bills.) 


Gold, For. Exch. — yjjjj- 
& Bonds. sett 
seceseeee Note Circulation. Kr. 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


more than 200 million kronor, of which decline 
about one half occurred during the winter quarter, 
which is never a remunerative one from the point 
of view of exports. 

On the other hand, the drain on the reserves 
has been much weaker during the spring months. 
At the same time as the surplus in relation to the 
PU during the last few months has been suc- 
ceeded, as stated above, by deficits, the trend in 
relation to the dollar area has been relatively 
favourable, though this unfortunately continues 
to be done at the cost of a severe limitation of 
our dollar imports. 


Foreign Exchange Reserves. 


Million kronor 


1952 1953 
Riksbank June30 Dec. 31 Mar.31 May 30 
Gold and dollars. . . 845 872 930 
Gold and dollars under 
EPU agreement . . 499 391 415 
EPU currencies . . . 959 973 876 
Other currencies. . . 120 68 24 
Total 2423 2 304 2 245 (2 1Or 
Commercial banks . —164 —20 = 37 aS 
Total 2259 2284 2208 2038 


The Credit Market. As in previous years, the 
spring months have brought a strain on the 
liquidity of the banks, owing to the fact that large 
amounts have been transferred to the Treasury, 
not only by reason of the ordinary tax-collecting 
periods, in March and May this year about I 500 
million kronor in each case, but also through the 
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payments of about 500 million kronor in supple- 
mentary tax for the previous tax year. As the 
amounts paid out by the State have not been 
effected at the same rate a considerable amount 
of day-to-day borrowing among the banks became 
necessary, especially in connection with the tax- 
payment period in May. 

As compared with last year, however, the 
liquidity of the commercial banks this year has 
been better and the surplus of deposits has so far 
been considerably greater. After 556 million kro- 
nor had been added to the deposit accounts in the 
banks during February, however, deposits have 
fallen since then by a total of 276 million kronor 
in spite of an increase of 119 million kronor 
during May. On the other hand advances, follow- 
ing a contraction of 126 million kronor during 
February, have risen by 361 million kronor, this 
increase being largely seasonal. 

A survey of the development of bank credits 
granted to different branches of production for 
the period November 1952 to May 1953 shows 
that more than half of the increase of 185 million 
kronor which has taken place has gone to trade. 
Certain sections of industry (including the timber, 
pulp and paper industries and the food-stuffs 
industries) have obtained new credits on a con- 
siderable scale, but a decrease in other branches 
of industry has practically counterbalanced this 
increase. Credits to the building industry in May 
were fully 100 million kronor higher than last 
autumn, but at the same time a decrease of equal 
dimensions occurred in the case of housing credits. 


Production Index of the Federation of Swedish 
Industries. (1935 = 100.) 


—\ 1953. 
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Position of the Commercial Banks. 


1951 1952 1953 


Assets (in mill. kr.) May May Feb. Mar. April May 
Cashiay.) ao ue ente 640° | 3825 555205 37 EO 
Treasury bills . . . 436 740 1555 1062 974 952 


Swedish bonds. . 700 867 1199 1216 1236 1 208 
Advances in Sweden? 9 70010061 9610 9726 9762 9777 
Assets abroad . .. °322 329 359 426 379 366 
Sundry accounts . . 645 691 419 447 495 567 
Total 12 455 13 040 13 694 13 248 13 203 13 348 
Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Deposits in Sweden 9251 973010673 10 381 10 278 10 397 
Liabilities abroad. . 943 738 646 478 491 536 


Share capital and 
reserve funds. . . 1047 1127 1127 1144 1144 I 144 


Sundry accounts . 1274 1445 1248 1245 1290 2272 
Total 12 455 13 040 13 604 13 248 13 203 13 348 


t) The data as from the beginning of March 1953 are not 
exactly comparable with earlier data Owing to the fact that 
changes in the reporting of documentary credits have involved 
a reduction of the figure for advances by 206 million kronor 
for March. 


The Share Market. The sudden dawning of 
brighter prospects for a relaxation of international 
tension led, at the beginning of April, to fears that 
the demand on the international commodity 
markets would fall. Share prices weakened on the 
leading stock exchanges and there were marked 
falls in the prices of certain metals, such as tin, 
lead and copper. The effects of this were also felt 
on the Stockholm Stock Exchange, where the tone 
during the spring months was flat and reserved. 
The reduced profits for the pulp and paper under- 
takings and the reduction in orders and production 
in the engineering industry have also had a de- 


Share Index. 


— —-—-— Home Market Industry. 
Other Industry. 
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Distribution of Bank Credits according to 
Branches of Production. 
Increase (+) 


Nov. 1952 May 1953 Cerca (an 
Mill. kr, % Mill. kr. = % Mill. kr. 
Industiy . =. = oa ; B24 2353 2 
Trade 1881 20,0 1983 20,6 +102 
Shipping and 
transport . . 276 2,9 297 a0 + 21 
Credit, insurance 267 2,8 265 207 — 2 
Local authorities 254 27 272 2,8 + 18 
Agriculture . . 381 4,0 395 4,1 + 14 
Building... 555 5,9 664 6,9 +109 
Housing credits 2444 25,9 iY 2, —I10 
Others . : ‘ £166 12,2 , 
Total 9431 100,0 9616 100,0 +185 


* Owing to a change in the system of accounting, compa- 
table figures for November 1952 are not available. 


pressing effect, and under these influences the 
interest of the public in share investments was 
very limited. During the second half of May, 
prices became firmer and there was more inclina- 
tion to buy. A contributory factor to this develop- 
ment may have been the fact that share dividends 
totalling 60 to 70 mill. kr. have come on to the 
money market and have to some extent been 
invested in shares; optimism has also been stim- 
ulated by the perception that the business pros- 
perity in America appears to be continuing with 
unbroken force and that employment in Sweden 
still remains at a high level. Changes in share 
prices have, however, been small and the turnover 
very limited. The larger deals have occurred prin- 
cipally in the case of Grangesberg and Swedish 
Match Company shares. In the case of Granges- 
berg shares this may be ascribed to the decision 
to make a bonus issue, while in the case of the 
match shares demand from abroad (switch trans- 
actions) was responsible. 


Bonus Issues. 


Trafik AB Griingesberg- 
Oxelésund .. . 2 new shares for 3 old 119 mill. kr. 
Svenska Diamantberg- 
borings AB... I » share » 2 » 2 » » 
Nitroglycerin AB .. 1 » > » I 2 5 i ot 
Férvaltnings AB Credo 1 5% preferred » 20rd. 
shares 1,05 2 » 
Svenska Rotor Maski- ; 
TLeTUAD) o: . nominal value raised 
from 20:- to 25:- 0,38 » » 


Kockums Mekaniska 


Verkstads AB . I new ordinary share 


for each old pref. and 
ord. share 15 Teis 


The table below shows the yields for certain 
shares as a percentage of the market prices, on 
the presumption of unchanged dividends. 

1952 LG. 3 
Dec. Mar. April May June 
15 14 15 15 15 


5 wood-processing compa- 


assay Ce tially tv CeO way. 9) 4,8 4,8 4,9 4,8 
2 combined wood and iron 

IOCUSUES Geese, dT 3,8 450 DAGZ 4,0 
4 exporting engineering 

COMMPATICS ces a a 530 Ba 5,9 6,0 6,2 
DIDS DAMSe mentee ete | yO und, 7 5,0 5,0 4,9 


The Bond Market. The market for bonds of 
old loans is still slack, and some very slight falls 
have occurred. Interest is all the more concentrated 
on future issues, as the imminent loan require- 
ments are expected to be considerably in excess 
of the amount of savings capital available for in- 
vestment. According to an estimate made by the 
Business Research Institute, the amount of invest- 
ment seeking capital of the insurance companies, 
savings-banks, the Post Office Savings Bank, the 
Postal Cheque Service, the agricultural credit 
societies and various other institutions and private 
persons amounts to from 2 200 to 2 400 mill. kr. in 
a year, while the annual loan requirements for 
local government authorities, housing, commerce 
and industry etc. is estimated at from 2400 to 
2600 mill. kr. In the nature of things, these 
calculations can only be based on incomplete data 
and are therefore to be accepted with reserve. At 
any rate they lead to the result that an approximate 
balance would be achieved if loan requirements 
of the Government were to be withheld. The 
State’s loan requirements for the financial year 
1953—-54 are, however, nearly as large as the 
whole investment requirements on the capital 
market, viz. roughly 2000 mill. kr. In this situ- 
ation a special watch on the Government invest- 
ments has been ordered and a ban has been placed 
on increases of staff in public constructional and 
productive activities as well as in public transport 
and communications services, whereas no change 
in the interest policy has been contemplated. 

As mentioned in the previous issue of this 
Quarterly, during February and March the Natio- 
nal Debt Office issued considerable amounts of 
short-term bonds and Treasury bills amounting in 
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all to about 2100 mill. kr. By far the greater 
portion of these issues was intended for the re- 
demption of old Treasury bills held by the Riks- 
bank and the commercial banks. During the sub- 
scription period for these loans the national debt 
increased by only 27 mill. kr., outstanding Trea- 
sury bills having fallen by 1377 mill. kr. and 
bonds and other liabilities having increased by 
1 404 mill. kr. During the same period the com- 
mercial banks’ holdings of bonds and Treasury 
bills have increased by 200 mill. kr., whereas the 
Riksbank’s holdings have remained unchanged. 
Apart from these transactions, the issuing activity 
during the first quarter of 1953 was not extensive. 


Bond Debts for Borrowers other than 
the State. Million kr. 


1952 1953 
Weer Mar. Increase 
31 31 
Morteage institutions. 2). 4078 4130 52 
Pocallfauthoxittesrurgremer ere) a ne BN Git I 373 62 
Ihave Gk Se og mo 6 6 6 a 6 1 489 1530 41 
6878 7034 155 


During the second quarter the following new 
large loans have been placed on the market. 


New Issues during the Second Quarter of 1953. 


Rate of Amount Price of 
Interest of Issue Issue 
% Mill. kr. % 


Sydsvenska KraftAB...... 33/4 30 100 
Bergeforsens) Kraft, ABS a) 3.2/4 22 100 
Stockholms Superfosfat Fabriks AB 3, 3/4 13,5 100 
BeScenpabrike eA. aim anioe 4 4 100 
AB Scania Vabis (reg. certificates) 4 7/2 9 100 
Swedish Ships Mortgage Bank. . 3 3/y 10 100 


‘ Notice of redemption on October 1, 1953, has been giv- 
en in respect of this company’s 3*/4 per cent. loan of 1939. 


In addition, new loans for private sale have 
been issued by the Swedish Mortgage Bank (so 
mill. kr.), the Cities’ Mortgage Bank (no fixed 
amount) and the Residential Mortgage Bank (40 
mill. kr.). 


Like other regulations of the same kind, the 


Riksbank’s strict rationing of new demands for 
credit has led to arrangements which are very 
different from the practice usually followed. The 
bond loans which have been issued by the public 
institution for ship-building credits, the Swedish 
Ships Mortgage Bank, have had the character of 
gild-edged loans, and are favoured as regards 
rate of interest. In official quarters it has been 
found undesirable that such borrowed means 
should be made the basis for credits for the larger 
tankers, and in consequence a special institute for 
such credits has been formed under the name of 
Svensk Fartygskredit, AB, in which the bigger 
banks are represented. On the other hand, in a 
number of cases it has been proved that the 
market has found it difficult to accept the interest 
conditions for a new issue stipulated by the Riks- 
bank. For municipal loans the actual rate of 
interest is 3.5 per cent., and, as a new loan plan- 
ned for the City of Stockholm could not be ab- 
sorbed by the market at this rate, the City has 
instead offered promissory notes for a total of 
221.5 mill. kr. at 3.6 per cent., divided into five 
series with different durations. In consequence of 
the difficult situation for new borrowing the City 
has instituted a special control over new invest- 
ments. 

For short-term loans the rates of interest have 
been raised somewhat after the reduction in the 
rates which was effected in connection with the 
big short-term loan operations carried out by the 
Government in February and March 1953. 


Interest Yield on Short-Term Loans 


TQ51 1952 19 
Dec. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June 
15 15 15 15 14 15 
Short-dated bonds: Percent. 

I year + + + + 2,50 3,10 3,10 3,10 2,50 2,95 
ee 290r 2 . 2 
2*/a years. . . - 2,50 3,25 3,25 3,25 2,80 3,00 
Longer periods. . . 2,90 3,25 3,30 3,35 3,10 3,10 

Treasury bills: 
Up to 3 months . 2,0 2,0 2,0 2,0 2,0 2.0 
Day-to-day loans: 
I.day's notice. . , 2,5 2.5 2,5 2,5 2.5 2,5 
’ : ; 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


I. The Riksbank. (Amounts in million kr.) 


Assets Liabilities 
he : = | _ id) ee 1, a Toe 3 
of Gold and Foreign - ches Reserves: Bose and | Domestic Other Note ” Deposits at Sight 
Gold? eae Total Treasury Bills Bills Advances || Circulation State ee Other Total 
8 I 332 751 2 083 1c6 13 37 1061 18 28 8 
8 2 15 605 3 317 65 3113 670 358 io I 148 
9 362 28 1 190 3 184 26 112 3288 467 361 79 907 
O 465 688 1153 3443 21 188 BSig Sil 312 4 867 
I 785 1 594 2 379 2 821 21 226 4 090 528 522 a I 110 
z 954 1 350 2 304 3 240 49 272 4577 449 558 ae 1029 
I952 | 1953 | 1952 | I953\ 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 1952 | F953 IQ52 | L953 | 1952 | 1953| 1952| 1953) 1952| 1953| 1952\ 1953 
5 927 coat 1593 1 312| 2 480| 2 319| 2661|2666| 20] 49 | 228 252 3 889| 4 350| 785| 525| 424] 163} 26] \29|1235| 717 
| 1092 | 1 0061 365 |1 319) 2 457 | 2 325 | 2559/2665) 20) 47 | 217 | 247| 3 895| 4306] 769) 371) 319| 260) 29| 26)1117| 657 
f | 1 109} 1005 |1 304 |1 240) 2 413| 2245) 2439/2404) 20/ 48 | 259 | 274] 3919/4311 | 866] 343] 55] 29| 29) 24] 950) 396 
Fil | 1 108 | 1.003 |1 227 |1 151] 2 335|2154| 2690/2605] 19 | 47 | 237 | 248] 4021| 4 365| 866| 300] 74| 39) 35| 30] 975| 369 
¥ | 1086! 1002/1 321 |1 188] 2 407| 2 190| 2729 | 2334] 20 | 132 | 256 | 230] 3. 962| 4223 |1018| 132| 60] 173] 36| 29]1 114] 334 
1 | 1 101 I 322 | 2 423 2 688 18 240 4097 685 218 16 919 
y |1006 I 305 2 371 2741 18 251 4051 782 134 14 930 
g. | 1044 313 2357 2 562 22 280 4121 284 417 15 716 
pt. | 1043 1278 | 2321 2477 33 273 4158 §00 78 18 596 
t. 98 1 280 2 261 2552 38 273 4 292 287 206 19 512 
v. | 956 1 288 | 2244 2549 39 aA 4291 350 128 23 501 
c 954 1 350 | 2 304} 3 240 49 272 4577 449 558 22 1029 | 
Market value. — * Net claims on foreign countries. 
II. Commercial Banks. (Amounts in million kr.) 
Advances 2 : Distribution of Loans by Forms 
Net Claims iti i 
the Swedish = = Te .,.2 | Surplus of aise of securities (in %) 
lof Cash Bonds * Domestic | Thereof | Total Deposits Advances | pepe Personal Bonds, mer- 
Bills | Redisc, | Advances Mortgages) Guarantee Shares chandise, &c 
| % % % % 
38 601 190 | 1 163 fo) 4254 4041 213 — 40 58.4. 13.8 15.3 12.6 
3 Ly 717 1746 o 7 830 7 490 340 — 300 $9.0 19.2 7-7 14.1 
‘9 686 ez 7k I 820 — 7925 8 258 —283 —281 58.5 20,2 7.0 14.3 
‘e) 681 I 107 2126 —_ 9 065 8779 286 —453 58.8 20.9 6.6 13.7 
«; 936 1 849 2 641 — 9 990 10 282 —215 —591 57.8 20.9 6.4 14.9 
2 999 1716 | 2 431 — 9 661 10172 —S1l —205 $7.8 21.6 6.4 14.2 
I952|1953\ 1952 | 195F | 1952 | 1953 |1952\T9S3| 1952 | 95S | IQ52 | I9OSF | 1952) I953| 1952 | I9S3 | 1952\L953\ 1952|19S3|I9S2|L9S3| 1952) 1953 
‘ 81 | 1.982] 2074| 2647| 2445) — 10067] 9 726| 10279] 10118] -212| -392|—597| —236) 57.9 | 58.1| 20.8 | 21.3| 6.3 | 6.3] 15.0] 14.3 
7694 ra oak aa 2 3981 —| —|9996| 9 611|10669|10673| -673|-1062| —534|—287| 58.1 58.6] 20.6 | 20.6] 6.3 | 64) 15.0] 14.4 
r. | 389| 371 | 1945/2278 2 767 2 504 10152| 9 926) 10276] 10381| -124|-65 5| —385/— 51] 58.1 | $8:2) 207 | 21.8] 6.5 | 6.4] 14.7 | 13.6 
fil | 392 | 357 | I 700] 2 210] 2 804) 2 $53 — |10156] 9 762/10004]10278] 152] -516]—390|—112] 58.0 | 58°3] 21.3 | 22.0} 6.3) 6.4] 14.4] 13.3 
y | 352| 478 | 1 607/ 2 160] 2 830] 2617) —| — |10061/9777| 9 730|10397| 331 —620|—410|—171] 58.5 | $9.0] 20.8 | 21.0] 6.3 | 6.5| 14.4] 13.5 
e | 623 1 597 2654 — 9 823 9 729 94 — 366 58.4 21.1 6.3 14.2 
2 158 2 628 9 816 9591 225 —314 58.2 21.2 6.4. 14.2 
48 706 2516 om 9 639 10083 S444 —280 58.3 20.9 64 13.9 
t. | 405 1 838 2522 9755 9752 3} | 265 §8.4)— | 21.3 6.3 14.6 
. | sar 2 2 465 9746 9 987 -241 —266 $7-5 21.4 6.4 14.7 
‘ io 2 mtd 2 443 = 9 760 9979 ~219 —268 57.6 21.9 6.3 14.2 
s, | 099 1716 2431 = 9 661 10172 —S1l —z205 57.8 21.6 6.4 14.2 


Including Treasury Bills. — * Within the country. 
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Ill. Other Credit Institutions. Stock Exchange. 


eee | 
Savings Banks gi Bank | Turnover of | Yields on Bonds? oe eed Share index * 
Year ‘ ; Clearing the Postal g 
Post Office at the Cheque 
or Savings | jp: | eae Govt. | Industrial | | 
Month] Deposits? | Advances*| Bonds* eyke Riksbank Service L L Bonds Shares | Home | Other 
at ae Nesters are oe ies | Industries| Industr 
Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr.| Million kr.) Million kr. Million kr. % % 1000 kr. | 1 000 kr.| ) 
a | 
| 
1938 3 685 3, 069 829 618 31 380 24 986 2.32 2.92 | 243 931 146 103 
1948 6751 2933 953 1923 83 769 142 062 3.09 3.33 I | 462 141 144 
1949 7 060 481 gil 2 083 88 548 157 383 3.04 3.02 429 | 6 139 142 
1950 7 437 6 994 879 2143 109 31 167 415 3.16 3.10 354 | 763 158 107 
1951 7 802 7 341 820 225, 149 12 203 CO9 3.27 3.40 64 787 172 230 
1952 8 458 7 934 865 2 633 172 186 240 goo 3.31 3.62 298) “Tersss 152 217 
1952\ 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952| 1953 | 1952 | 1953| 1952) 1953| 1952 | 195F 1952 1953 19521953 1952 1953 1952 1953/1952 1953 1952\19 
Jan. 2 363/2 669) 16701|13796| 22 476/23 860) 3.23) 3.33) 3-32| 3.54 169| 211) 768) 6331 176) 142) 248} 2 
Feb. : : : : : - | 2 391|2 702/13238|11299| 17 313/19 650) 3.24! 3-33) 3.37| 3-56, 181| 191) 644) 669) 170) 145) 241) 2 
Mar. | 8 283] 8919) 7 507| 8131] 862] 870) 2 416|2 714|15829|13167| 21 724/23 470) 3.28 3.33 3.55 3-48) 270, 182 a 528| 154] 144] 216] 2 
April a : 2 438|2 718|12419|12083| 15 475|16 334] 3.33, 3-32/ 3-57, 3-47, 347) 208) 521) 469 153 142| 213) 2 
May ; : 2 455|2 709|16467|15459| 27 735/28 645 3.33, 3-31| 3-57) 3-45, 282| 263 583) 568) 150) 139) 207) 2 
June | 8 335 7653 861 2 480 13506 15 184 3-33, 3-32) 3-69, 3-54 720 468 / 146) 208 
July . . 2515 16279 23,042 3-33} [3-90] | 333 663 149) 215 
Aug. ‘ . 2 546 11958 16 599 3-33 | 3-86 | 28 503, I51| 221 
Sept. |8451 7 800 861 2559 14259 21 241 3.33 | 3.72 | 380] 389) 152 216 
Oct : : 2 2 ae 17 232 3-33 3.65 | =e 493 143} | 208 
ov : : : 2 590 139 24777 3-33 3-63 | 187 402) 144) | 209) 
Dec. | 8458 7 934 865 2 633 13646) 18 105 3.33 | 3-59 | 227 519) 140) | 204) | 
_* At the end of each year or month. — * Calculated on market prices at middle of months. The yearly figures represent averages of the mont 
figures. — 3 Averages per Stock Exchange business day. 
IV. Other Statistical Data. 
National Debt” Foreign Trade | y _| Whole Sale Price Index | 
Year : Pro- Seen, ‘2 | (7935= 100) § Cost of | Waggon-a 
or Thereof Export (+) duction neti ede | Living | Kilometr 
Month Total funded Imports | Exports ee alse See: Unions? | Import | Export | All Index | of 4 
oa S = S = iB 3 
Million kr. | Million kr. |Million kr.|Million kr. Million ker % rae | a pea ee — “<a 
1938 2 566 2 443 2 082 1 843 — 239 12 | 10. il | : 
1948 11 $98 8.944 4945 3979 — 966 8 28 278 285 ay +e ed 
1949 12055 8714 333 4250 — 83 190 2.7 278 253 oa I 11d | 
1950 12 464 8 949 1O2)e 5707 — 395 197 2.2 332 31 | 22 168 4 
no 2 823 9037 2 188 Q 207 + 19 205 1.8 432 362 | sm 194 3a 
EN 9 631 936 | 8091 Ba 845 201 23 407 449 | 317 210 123.7} 
1952 | 1953 | 4952 | 1953 | 1952|1953| 1952|1953| 1952 | 1953 | 1952|1953| 1952|1953| 1952 1953 1952|\1953| 1952|r953\7952|7959| 1958 | 19 
= a — 
Jan. | 12 679] 12 293| 9 242| 9 626| 877] 6 8 ~ | A s | 2 ) 
Feb. [13 196 13 329| 9.44319 792| 798 | 596 | 918 | 61% Sol—tgs| 206] 206| 28 | 43] 432 | 38t| O09] 385) 320] 303 gai 
ar a me 3 10038) 793 fi ne $55 |—131/—314] 211] 211 | 2.7 | 3.1} 419) 380| Sox | 383 | 322) 301 | 207] 213 a4 17 
1) 9 504) 10039) 741 — 82|— 7 | : 
May | 12 322] 12 320| 9 566|10036 ge 681 6te x34 ey a a et slat Corey 415 | 375 | 495 380 | 321 | 300 125.6) 
June | 12 329 9 653 649 638 oy ace: 410 | 480 321 : 125.4] | 
211 8 408 | | 407 322 213 106.9] | 
July | 12 319 9 651 781 615 —166 | 128 | | 2 
Aug. | 12 568 9 641 622| | 5s8|  |— 64 I all. cttont )o teat meee 108 Sie | 
Sept. | 12 309 9 632 694. 589 —105 ae La on | os 36 ; pe 
Oct. | 12621 9 632 08 2 = | | : gh roe | 
Nov. | 12570 9 631 a 8 = y, aE ay) 393 380 315 132.2 
Dec. | 12710 9 631 09 742 corey a “I | 391 382 305 . 124.8 
I 5.0 | 389 382 305 213 110.4| 
‘ At the end of each the — : f 2 : ; 
to the Federation of Swedish ina — 3 a ar betes up to and including 1949 according to the Board of Trade, the other accorc 
on State Railways. yearly Ngures represent averages of the monthly figures. — 4 Million kilometres per mi 
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Statement of Condition May, 30th, 1953 


ASS bls 

Cash in hand and with the Riksbank . ........26. Kr. 138.470.966 
Deemer act Ceasit ys Pills. 60 cc, rent Re sg ee we > — 535-792.808 
eres IEEE or om cus eee Ba) wed ye de gna ws Ce > 2.504.906.9567 
mweursn Banks aud Sayings Banks, .04.5 0. if. s 5 40s. « > 51-935-870 
pA Se OTE Dee 0 Been Gan ai MRA Ae es a rn > 70.247.146 
PRM MAAN ITUNES ee De cl ns e's ick Weve ea BES, 6 pcs > 29.949.816 
So ee eR et Pomel oy rn oe > 25.508.222 
Beecines, Parnrore and Fittings’... 24 2 65 Pe Fe > 28.596.767 

Kr. 3.385.408.552 

LIABICITIES 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... ...... Kr. 17.485.330 
Ss SE Nh a ee eae ee ae ee eee ee >» 2.791.087.736 
Sweoon Banksand Savings Banks . 2-1 2 teow kde ee > 36.106.089 
SUPRE OA pc 0G Fats oi tpn! koa eas SKE ok >  104.286.460 
ESE ACUES gs so ee 8 ee eae Be 8 te >. AFVE.715exs7 
PERG CSO ne ey ee oe ee ke . . «Kr. 114.849.600 
Reserve FURS. 26s ee tt ee » + +» 145.880.000 » — 260.729.600 


Kr. 3.385.408.552 
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Branch Network of Pites 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN \ 
Bolidene 


© Goteborg, Stockholm, Malmé (Principal Offices) Skellefte3 
g Place with 10000 —90 000 inhabitants 


r ’ less than 10000 
In all 211 branches at 164 different places. 
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